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THE special genius of 1900, so far as one 
can judge at present, will be combina- 
tion; its special feature, the increasing 
influence and opportunity of men between the 
ages of thirty and forty-five, or of older men 
who can remain young in freshness of thought 
and physical energy. For it will be an era of 
extraordinary activities, in which the race will 
be to the strong; and, though combination 
secures. a minimum of expense with a maxi- 
mum of results, it entails a large sacrifice of 
personal time and leisure and much unselfish 
labor given to the concerns of others. 

The combination particularly referred to 
here is that which artists have made or will 
make to foster the interests of their art. For 
the most part, such combination has yet to be 
begun. Societies abound, it is true, but they 
are mossy and fossilized retreats where a 
few work while the many repose, rather than 
genuine centres of activity, reinforcing the 
strength of the individual member, and mak- 
ing the whole body a power in the community. 
Some one has said of New York clubs, that 
they are a contrivance by which one man is 
enabled to take his ease at the expense of five 
hundred others. And the same is a fairly apt 
summary of most artistic societies. The or- 
ganization is kept from sinking into an entirely 
moribund condition by the energy of a few, 
and they will be found generally to be young 
men. That the latter should do the fagging 
has seemed perfectly natural to the others, 
who are blind to the important fact we men- 
tioned above, that the young man's day is at 
hand. The real organizers will wield the 
power and drones will be pushed to the wall. 
This condition is so inevitable — indeed, there 
are signs that it has begun to exist — that those 
who desire to retain the recognition of the 
public will do well to line up with the workers. 



IN another column is a notice of the mural 
paintings in the recently finished building 
of the Appellate Court, New York. One 
significant fact in connection with this build- 



ing is that, in the planning of it, the architect, 
Mr. James Brown Lord, unhesitatingly and 
from the beginning of the design, relied upon 
the co-operation of sculptors and painters, 
and, having done so, permitted them every 
latitude of action consistent with his final 
supervision, treating them throughout as col- 
leagues, instead of as accessories after the fact. 
It is probably true to assert that, within the 
limits of this generation, he is the first Ameri- 
can architect to have appreciated in a clear 
and practical way the logical relation existing 
between the arts and the correct attitude of 
the architect toward his brother artists. 

In the case of the Congressional Library, at 
Washington, it is very doubtful if the sculp- 
ture and painting formed parts of the original 
scheme, and quite certain that there was no 
concerted action on the part of the architect 
and all the artists engaged. The result in 
many portions of the building is a lack of har- 
monious effect. In the staircase hall of the 
Boston Public Library there is evidence of 
painted panels being included in the original 
design; at any rate, the harmony is complete, 
for Puvis de Chavannes was a great master, 
and, living in Paris, could not be interfered 
with. On the other hand, it would be an in- 
sult to the architects to assume that the so- 
called " Sargent Hall," a mere vestibule, to 
which the approach is nearly as undignified as 
that to a loft by way of a ladder, could have 
been designed to frame mural decorations of 
such wonderful significance. Again, while 
Abbey has undoubtedly blundered in the plan- 
ning and treatment of the frieze of the De- 
livery Room, it is not to be denied that the 
architects' unarchitectonic way of construct- 
ing the ceiling so that beams, without any ar- 
tistic reason, trespass upon the wall space, 
which is further obstructed by the lifting of 
the architrave of the doors, would ruin the 
effect of anybody's frieze. 

There are, at least, three ways in which 
architects have hitherto treated the relation 
of painting and sculpture to architecture: first, 
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by ignoring it altogether; second, by curtail- 
ing the liberty of the artist when a commission 
has been assigned to him; third, by not mak- 
ing proper provision for his work. In each 
case, the attitude would seem to result from 
an indifference amounting to ignorance, or an 
almost brutal determination to keep exclusive 
control of the game. Nor must it be forgot- 
ten that the painters and sculptors themselves 
have contributed to their effacement by the 
pusillanimity with which, generally speaking, 
they have allowed the architect to ride rough- 
shod over them. The competition of life is 
severe, but, in the long run, the man will suc- 
ceed best, who upholds his own dignity and 
that of his profession. 
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The present Academy Exhibition, now be- 
ing held in Philadelphia, would seem to be the 
best of a series of constantly improved ones. 
There is certainly a larger number of pictures 
which demand thoughtful study, and an ab- 
sence, almost complete, of uninteresting ma- 
terial. 



To plunge at once into particulars, there is 
Cecilia Beaux's " Mother and Daughter/' 
which gained last November the gold medal at 
the Carnegie Exhibition, and looks, to second 
view, no less handsome and distinguished. 
She has sent, also, a recently painted canvas 
of a lady in a white satin dress trimmed with 
festoons of black beads, sitting against a drab 
background, very artistically treated, the at- 
mosphere behind and around the figure 
being excellently suggested. In neither pic- 
ture are the textures of the draperies very dis- 
tinctively rendered, or the characterization 
more than superficial; their charm consisting 
in the general handsomeness of their compo- 
sition and the splendid assurance and manual 
skill with which they are executed. 

John S. Sargent is represented by three 
pieces; one of which, the " President of Bryn 
Mawr College," is a recent work. The lady 
is seated in her black silk college gown, so 
that the canvas is a fine arrangement of blacks, 
cleverly spotted by the hands and face. The 
former are beautifully painted, but the face, in 
a curious lack of complete accord between the 
two eyes, in the extremely black shadows of 
the left cheek and in the flesh tints generally, 
is scarcely up to this painter's best standard. 
Yet the expression of the face is so noble and 
tender, and the tout ensemble of the picture so 
refined and handsome, that one cannot but ad- 
mire it. That powerful, but scarcely pleasant 



